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The Town Child. By Reginald A. Bray, L. C. C. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1907. 

This work affords a clear and definite statement of many 
hitherto vague and unformulated notions, which are prevalent 
concerning life to-day. It does not give to us ideas of strik- 
ing originality, but it does give that general survey of our 
position which is so essential if we are to insure progress 
as distinct from meaningless change. This is presented 
clearly and vigorously and with such a wealth of illustra- 
tion that the account is easily readable and interesting 
throughout. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first, our author 
seeks to determine the mental, moral and physical influence 
upon the race of an environment which is coming, almost gen- 
erally, to be that of the town. Part II develops the author's 
own system of social philosophy. Here the problem is viewed 
from the standpoint of the social reformer, and an endeavor 
is made to determine the means whereby something of the spirit 
and health of the country may be developed by the town child. 
Mr. Bray would have him assimilate its repose, silence and 
beauty. It should be made possible for him to realize, no less 
than for his farming brother, the rich and abiding fruits of 
his individual toil. In the town, the so-called triumphs of 
civilization tend to make the workers themselves smaller, shal- 
lower and more discontented, as increasingly minute special- 
ization allots to each individual a mere fragment of a whole, 
and leaves his sense of personal achievement and value to atro- 
phy. In actual treatment, however, no very definite line seems to 
have been drawn between the attitudes of the two sections. 
The subject of Part I is much amplified in Part II, whereas, in 
defining what ought to be the relative spheres of voluntary 
and state enterprises, our author is presenting in the first part 
something of his system of social philosophy. It is upon the 
subject of Part I, wherever it arises, that we have found the 
most conspicuous points of interest and value. In spite of 
Mr. Bray's practical knowledge of social difficulties, we should 
be inclined to doubt the efficacy of several of the remedies he 
offers. As usual, the state is to intervene and achieve at many 
points. Such intervention has often been known to aggra- 
vate existing evils. School meals encourage the mothers to 
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work in factories, and thereby both lower their vitality and 
heighten the general discomfort of the homes. There can 
hardly be a more forlorn spectacle than that of a class of 
children with the keys of their homes suspended from their 
necks. 

At the commencement of the chapter entitled "The Child 
and the School" we read: "The sole justification for the pres- 
ent chapter must be sought in the fact that its author can 
boast no professional experience as a teacher." The negative 
qualification is significant, for what our author has of his own 
to teach in this connection would be the despair of the pro- 
fessional educationalist. The chapter contains much that is 
indubitably true, but this is either a repetition of what Pro- 
fessor James has already taught, and the reader could not do 
better than refer to the still more vigorous and illuminating 
original, or else the truth given to us is platitudinous. We trust 
that the time is now past when it was necessary to urge that 
geography is best studied out of doors, and that our ideas 
of local geography are in advance of those of our author, 
when he recommends capes and bays as an admirable lesson 
for the little Londoner. The remainder of the chapter in- 
volves many misconceptions which result from its negative 
justification. Thus, the criticism of art teaching in schools 
issues from a misunderstanding of the main aim which 
it has in view. This is not to develop a nation of profes- 
sional artists, but to foster those very powers of appreci- 
ation and expression which our author himself values so 
highly. 

The last two chapters likewise savor very much of Professor 
James in his lectures on "Some of Life's Ideals," but the 
application is essentially our author's own. Here, he is so very 
much, in earnest, and speaks so forcibly and strikingly, that 
the lessons taught and suggestions made cannot fail to be 
fruitful. 

In spite of the many questions upon which we should differ 
from Mr. Bray, if space permitted, we are very glad to admit 
that he has written a useful, stimulating and very attractive 
book. 

M. Lightfoot Eastwood. 

Bolton, England. 



